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man of his experience. The much-dreaded 'three-decker' German sen- 
tences, as Mark Twain once characterized this class of writing, have been 
broken up into separate sentences in the translation. I have carefully 
compared parts of the translation with the original, and have nothing but 
praise for the manner in which this has been done. The eight-line Ger- 
man sentence is taken and resolved into its simple parts, the points of 
division being determined by the connectives. And this has been done 
without any loss to the literalness or exactness of the English version. 

Other good features of the translation are the division of the work 
into parts instead of volumes, the index of names and subjects at the end 
of each part, the pagination of the German edition placed on the binding 
sides of the pages of the translation, and the incorporation of ten pages 
(pp. 16-26) of the original fourth edition in the English version. I 
would suggest that this last named be done wherever the translator thinks 
it will add to the value of the work, since the division of the work into 
parts will allow of enough space for this purpose. 

To those interested in the final appearance of the work I give below 
the number of pages to each part, its place in the German edition and 
its title as given by Professor Titchener. 



English. 


German division. 






Part I. 


Vol. I. pp. 1-138 




338 pp. 


Part II. 


Vol. I., II. pp. 339-553, 


1-369 


583 pp. 


Part III. 


Vol. II., III. pp. 370-686, 


1-106 


422 pp. 


Part IV. 


Vol. III. pp. 107-319 




212 pp. 


Part V. 


Vol. III. pp. 320-676 




356 pp. 


Part VI. 


Vol. III. pp. 677-794 




117 pp. 


I. On the 


bodily substrate of mental life. 






II. Of the elements of mental life. 







III. Of the formation of sensory ideas. 

IV. Of the affective processes and of voluntary actions. 

V. Of the course and the connection of mental processes. 
VI. Final considerations. 

Since each part is to have its own index of subjects and names, the 
special Gesamtregister is unnecessary. In the index of names, Wundt 
gives over 1,050. If the task be not too great, would it not be possible to 
fill out the 117 pages of the sixth part with an alphabetical bibliography 
similar to those given in Volkmann (fourth edition) and by Jodl (second 
edition) ? It seems to me that if this be not too much to ask, such an 
addition would greatly enhance the value of the translation, if this 
indeed be possible. Felix Arnold. 

New York City. 

L' imagination. I. Les images visuelles. II. Les images auditives. III. 
Les images motrices. E. Peillaube. Revue de Philosophie, Vol. II., 
1902, pp. 701-718; ILT., 1903, pp. 172-189; V., 1905, pp. 560-578. 

I 

In his preliminary discussion, M. Peillaube emphasizes the fact that 
among early writers, the visual imagination was taken as the sole basis, 
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while the subject was studied en bloc, imagination being treated as a 
single faculty. Only since Taine and Galton has a more discriminating 
analysis been made. Now, we study not imagination, but images, making 
our division according to the sensations upon which the images are based. 
Psychology now goes into details, instead of dealing with generalities. 
When, however, we have decomposed the complexity of mental life, and 
treated visual, auditory, motor and other images, there still remains the 
question of mental synthesis. To stop with images would leave us 
with a sort of atomic mind dust, and would leave out of consideration 
the question of mental synthesis. After this has been discussed there 
finally remains the question which was put long ago by Aristotle: What 
is that which we call imagination? What is its nature? How is it dis- 
tinguished from sensation, from intellect, from memory? The analysis 
of imagination, then, includes three parts, analysis, synthesis and nature 
or theory. 

The analysis is begun with the visual images. Visual imagery plays 
an important part with chess players, painters and others. In visual 
hallucination, the image is so intensified as to produce the illusion of 
sensation. In hypnotic hallucination, however, the perception quickly 
drives out the image. Of the method of projection of the visual image, 
two kinds are observed: (1) The image is situated in the direction in 
which we believe the object to be placed. There is a feeling of inter- 
vening space. We say the image is in front, in the rear, to the left or 
to the right. (2) This feeling of intervening space is absent. We see 
the object in its real size, and with the concreteness of reality. 

In general, the facts establish the existence of a visual type in which 
visual imagery predominates, and of a type in which visual imagery is 
subordinate, the latter being more abstract. The ideal visual type ap- 
proaches the sensation, while the abstract type replaces detail by schematic 
outline. 

As for auditory images, these are inferior to the visual, since they do 
not possess the same distinctness and richness. Visual images are de- 
termined by time and space, auditory only by time, which is unstable, 
passing from moment to moment. Auditory imagery is specially promi- 
nent in musicians. In hallucination, auditory images, like visual, tend 
to realize themselves. In dreams, visual imagery is usually more promi- 
nent than auditory. Concerning the nature of the 'internal' word or 
word image, we have two theories: (1) the word image is auditory 
(Egger), and (2) the word image is motor (Strieker). In general, the 
auditory image is less concrete than the visual, being determined only 
by time. 

The motor image may be doubted because, as the author states, the 
sensation is also a question. The antinomy resides in the instantaneous 
nature of sensation, and the successive character of movement. How- 
ever, the sensation corresponds to a succession of impressions, and what 
we have in the kinesthetic sensation is an immediate synthesis. This 
being the case, kinesthetic sensations are true sensations and hence their 
images are possible. 
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While as a type of visual imagery we have that in painters, and of 
auditory that in musicians, the motor type is difficult to trace. It is 
found especially in those using their muscles, as the manual worker, the 
gymnast, the equestrian, the ballet dancer and the like. The motor image 
seems also to be closely connected with other kinds of image. Musicians 
have motor images of their fingers, and singers of their vocal apparatus. 
In hallucination and in dreams the motor image is most readily realized. 
In hypnotic hallucination the subjects are rarely motor, but in dreams 
motor images are very numerous. In general the motor image plays a 
universal part in psychology. Not only does it play the predominating 
part in memory and imagination with certain subjects, but its influence 
is felt in all forms of mental activity. 

II 

The part in these papers which seems to me of significance is the 
implication that the senses most used must determine the type of imagery. 
This seems highly probable, and is worthy of further study. What I 
miss in the papers, however, is a closer analysis of the various types of 
imagery. It is hardly fair to offer these remarks as criticism, since the 
author will probably deal with such questions when he takes up the 
nature or theory of imagination. I take for granted, therefore, that the 
present study, excellent as far as it goes, will be followed by a more pene- 
trating analysis, and what follows is merely suggestive towards this end. 

Concerning the motor image it seems now to be established that it is 
of a sensory nature and not a pure ' Innervationsempfindung.' Even 
Wundt in his fifth edition of the Grundziige admits this (II., pp. 31-36). 
Physiologically, therefore, we would have not merely the brain cell, but 
also the end organ in a state of excitation when the motor image exists 
in consciousness. This aspect of the subject is not even mentioned by 
M. Peillaube, but he has probably kept it for his final treatment. A 
similar state of affairs is possible with the visual image. The physiolog- 
ical concomitants would not be the cerebral excitations alone, nor the end 
organ alone, but the two in cooperation. A few tests with the blind 
would shed some light on this subject. It is highly probable that the 
blind (those stricken with blindness in later life) translate all the words 
denoting visual fields into motor imagery and body attitudes and have no 
visual images per se. In fact, many of us continually do this. 

Other features which remain to be discussed, if the subject is to be 
properly treated, are : the objectification of images, their f ragmentariness, 
intensity, vividness, distinctness, their schematic character, their mean- 
ing, and their function as logical aids to action. In the discussion of- 
fered by M. Peillaube thus far, we have established the various types of 
imagery and their existence under various conditions. As his treatment 
is not yet complete, the above remarks can be taken as suggestions only. 

Felix Arnold. 

New Yobk Citt. 



